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editors, and with the support of a great University, will be a 
powerful incentive to science. Members of the Lick Observatory 
staff are on the editorial boards of three of the five astronomical 
publications. E. S. H. 

Mount Hamilton, December 15, 1S94. 

The Astrophysical Journal. An International Review of 
Spectroscopy and Astronomical Physics (continuing As- 
tronomy and Astro- Physics). 

Editors — George E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes Obser- 
vatory; James E. Keeler, Director of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory. 

Assistant Editors — J. S. Ames, Johns Hopkins University; 
W. W. Campbell, Lick Observatory; Henry Crew, North- 
western University; E. B. Frost, Dartmouth College; F. L. 
O. Wadsworth, University of Chicago. 

Associate Editors — M. A. Counu, Ecole Polytechnique, Paris; 
N. C. Duner, Astronomiska Observatorium, Upsala; William 
Huggins, Tulse Hill Observatory, London; P. Tacchini, R. 
Observatorio del Collegio Romano, Rome; H. C. Vogel, 
Astrophysikalisches Observatorium, Potsdam; C. S. Hastings, 
Yale University; A. A. Michelson, University of Chicago; E. 
C. Pickering, Harvard College Observatory; H. A. Row- 
land, Johns Hopkins University; C. A. Young, Princeton 
University. 

Published by the University of Chicago. $4 per year. Wm. 
Wesley & Son, 28 Essex Street, Strand, London, are sole 
foreign agents. 

Discovery of a New Gas in the Earth's Atmosphere. 

In Nature 1 s account of the meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, held at Oxford, in August, there is a 
paragraph devoted to a most interesting discovery. It seems that 
the eminent investigators Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay 
announced the discovery of a new substance in our atmosphere. 
Certain experiments made by Cavendish seemed to point to the 
presence in air of some substance other than the gases with which 
we are familiar. Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay's atten- 
tion was recalled to this substance by the fact that the density of 
nitrogen taken from the air differs about one-half per cent, from 
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the density of nitrogen taken from other sources of that gas. 
The new and unknown substance was isolated by subjecting 
nitrogen taken from the air to the action of magnesium. The 
magnesium absorbed the nitrogen and left a residual gas whose 
density was nearly 50 per cent, greater than that of nitrogen. 
The newly discovered substance seems to constitute about 1 per 
cent., by weight, of the atmosphere. It gives a spectrum con- 
sisting of a single line in the blue. 

The investigators have not made the details of their work 
public, but it is announced that they will present them at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society in the near future. W. W. C. 

On Photographing the Solar Corona Without an 

Eclipse. 

The importance of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the 
constitution and physical condition of the solar corona is very 
great. Our present knowledge on that subject is extremely 
meagre, and is advancing at an exasperatingly slow rate. We 
are able to observe the corona only during the moments of total 
eclipses, and the most persistent eclipse observer cannot expect 
more than one hour for such observations in his whole lifetime. 
To remedy this misfortune, many commendable attempts have 
been made to see and to photograph the corona without the aid 
of an eclipse. Professor Geo. E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes 
Observatory, has an interesting paper giving the history of these 
attempts in the October Astronomy and Astro-Physics. Unfor- 
tunately he had only failures to chronicle. The most recent trials 
were those made by Professor Hale on Pike's Peak in 1893, 
and Mount Etna in 1894. I* 1 conclusion, he writes : "While it 
can hardly be said that the results of my various attempts to 
photograph the corona without an eclipse have been at all en- 
couraging, I have by no means abandoned hope that the method, 
if fairly tried under good conditions, may yet be successful. In 
choosing a site great care should be taken. On Pike's Peak the 
dust was very troublesome. * * * There was much more 
dust on Etna than on the Peak. * * * A snow-covered 
peak might offer important advantages in this and other par- 
ticulars." W. W. C. 



